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But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 

• 

Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 

The blue fly bends its pensile stem, 

Light o’er the skylark’s nest. 

’Tis Flora’s page in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise, 

The rose has but a summer reign, — 

The daisy never dies. 

J. E. B. Montgomery. 


All thy strength from weakness won, 

Earthward when the storms may beat, 

Back up-springing towards the sun, 

Little pure-eyed Marguerite. 

Lover of the earth and sky, 

Making common pathways bright, 

Towards the sun, a steadfast eye, 

Unto men a heart of light. 

Annje Johnson Brown. 


THE HOME SCHOOL. 

By the Editor. 

Every one knows that the organisation and government of a 
school is a nice task, calling for natural aptitude and special 
preparation, whether in the way of training or of experience. 
We should like, by the way, to take exception to experience as, 
necessarily, a qualification. One year of training is worth ten 
years’ experience for the turning out of a good teacher ; and 
that because experience means to most of us the habit of doing 
this or that as we are accustomed to do it : once set us going in a 
groove and there is no further question of right or wrong, of 
better or worse ; we do the thing “ in our own way,” and years 
of experience make us “ the same, only more so.” This is why 
few people like to introduce middle-aged men and women to 
new work which requires either a docile temper or openness to 
new ideas and readiness to adopt improvements. We are all a 
little afraid of the “ set ways ” of experienced people. If we 
can transplant them from their own groove to a precisely similar 
groove, good and well ; they will go. But how are we to know 
that our groove and their groove are identical, and who can be 
prepared for the hitches that will occur if ours be narrower or 
broader, deeper or shallower, than the one in which they have 
gained experience ? 

Popular proverbs are always right ; it is quite true that 
experience makes fools wise ; but we are not told that it 
makes them practical. The untidy woman is wise enough to 
know the minor miseries of an hour’s hunt for a mislaid pair of 
scissors, a walk given up because every pair of gloves want 
mending, of a child kept in because three buttons are ofi his 
coat. Experience teaches, and the poor woman is no dull 
scholar ; she could a tale unfold of the misery of disorder, the 
beauty of order, neatness, method, which should cure us all of 
transgressions in this kind. But she knows better than to say a 
word. For why? Experience does not help her in the very 
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.east to mend her ways. She is, and probably w i be to the 
very end of her days, as she always has been ■ and tins because 
h iL physical law of our being that every act prepares the way 
for another act just like itself. A disorderly room to-day is the 


for another act just like itself. ^ u 1W iuu 7 .wu. 

' pledge and promise of a disorderly room to- 

f an act, reap a habit,” says Thackeray, and 


all but certain r „ - , 

morrow. “Sow an act, reap a habit, says Thackeray, anc 

that is how experience teaches— teaches you to do things ever- 
more as you have always done them. To find out whether the 
experience is valuable or otherwise, is to find out how it began ; 
how did you do the thing the first time ; that is, how were you 
taught to do it ? How were you trained ? Experience added to 
training has its advantages, supposing we are able to keep the 
fresh impulse of our training through the years. 

Experience which implies the progressive effort and receptive 
attitude of a fine intelligence always putting itself to school, the 
experience of continual change and regular advance, is another 
matter altogether : here is no groove, no set way ; such a 
character is all the time under training, and is always ready for 
any new post, and that is why our men of foremost intellect are 
equal to any position that offers ; there is no question of previous 
training, they are always under training. 

But this is a digression : to return to our point, which is, that 
the organisation and government of a school is a task requiring 
special aptitude Now if this be true of the public (including 

true of r m °A Ca, ' ed PriVatC) SCh °° l h ° W much more is it 
*1° that wl ' Ich ,s tru, y private-the family school, whose 
schoolroom is the morning-room or the study— for it is much 
easier to work a class of twenty, all doing the same thin- Xn 
a school of five children in three different classes. 

and v^tarked?d tl,iS t diffiC “' ty ' h ° mC " achi "S has its Peculiar 
except to savto geS_m l° Which " e wil1 not enter here, 

to send their children to schoo" that^^ deepl . y thei . r inabi| ity 
tion with the Parents' /? ., • c ex P enence In connec- 

' average home-taught child' mT i SCh °° f, Cnds to shovv that the 

school-taught chtld. We should^ ^ ° f the avera g e 

ahead, were it not that the rl li Say ’ may lceep we ^ 

School are in a sense p eked- H X T the Pa ™* Revie ™ 
parent, „, h0 take education seriX"’ 7 “* the children » f 

may “ many other^parentX Paren ‘ S Which We 
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In the first place, we are very grateful for the faithfulness with 
which parents carry out the instructions they receive. They 
entirely fulfil one intention of the school, which is to bring 
children under a rule outside the home, but which parents adopt 
and make their own. The danger of strong home training is that 
the children grow up to regard their parents as law givers only ; 
but to see in their parents an example of law observing also is a 
very valuable bit of training for them. 

And this faithfulness in parents brings its own reward. 
Bible-teaching, for example, is perhaps the most valuable 
instrument of education, not only moral and spiritual, but 
intellectual. The Bible is the “ classics ” of the children and 
the unlearned, the finest classic literature in the world. Some 
of our greatest orators and best writers owe their moving 
power to the fact that their minds are stored with the exquisite 
phraseology and imagery of the Scriptures. Now the Parents' 
Review School requires a good deal of Bible study. The 
suggestion as to method is, “ Read aloud to the children a 
few verses, deliberately, carefully, and with just expression ; 
require them to narrate what they have listened to as nearly as 
possible in the Bible words. Talk the narrative over with them, 
adding all possible light from modern research and criticism. 
Let the teachings, moral and spiritual, reach them without too 
much personal application.” Now this is a very different thing 
from reading to the children Bible narratives in somebody else’s 
words, or even telling them in one’s own (no doubt excellent) 
style. The children are getting actual familiarity with the text ; 
they are so sympathetic that they catch the archaic simplicity of 
style and diction, and their little narratives are quite charming. 
Again, observe, they arc to “ narrate” ; when, at the end of the 
term, examination questions reach them, it is “ tell the story ” of 
so and so. Another instruction runs, “ Written composition is 
not to be begun until the children are in Class III. Concise 
orderly narrations in clear sentences must be exacted from the 
first.” Now children have a natural talent for language : by his 
fourth year many a child has collected an amazingly good 
vocabulary, and uses his new words with a fitness which amuses 
his elders ; children are very well able to narrate and to narrate 
well ; and to get into the habit of telling a story, giving all the 
circumstances in due order, adding nothing and omitting 
nothing, — why, this is a liberal education in itself, quite 
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• , Ohio in these daysmen that of speaking well, and to the 

invaluable m ^ - q ^ men and women than the power 

point, is of fa n T]]ere i s a time for all things; 

tf rfs "f season of natural readiness of speech in children 
IVI, teachers would do well to take at the flood, and not 
'^t them on” to write miserably ill-spelt, ill-written, ill- 
expressed “compositions.” As a matter of fact, it would 
be well that a child should not know how to express himself 
in writing until lie is fully ten years old. The real difficulty 
is, set a child to write a narrative and he is out of your 
way, you are free to attend to other matters ; set him to speak 
his narrative, and he claims your whole attention— now is your 
time to get clear enunciation, exact statements, orderly arrange- 
ment. Most of the parents and teachers in the Parents Review 
School have been very faithful in letting the children in Classes 
I. and II. narrate stories from Bible history, English history, 
and Greek history. The narratives are usually charming, afford- 
ing much insight into the workings of the children’s minds. If 
we read that Rebekah “ saw a young gentleman coming across 
the fields to meet her and got down off her camel,’’ &c. — why 
that’s no matter. In one or two cases the parents have asked 
questions which the children have answered, and this is a capital 
exercise, but not to be confounded with “narrating.” Two or 
three children in Class II. have been allowed to write their 
answers, and that is a pity. 

The educational value of Bible teaching from the literary point 
of view is by no means to be overlooked, but it is the last and the 
least of the claims theBible has upon us. Here, and here only, have 
we a complete code of ethics, enforced by maxim and illustrated 
y example. 1 here is probably no conceivable moral excellence 
which is not brought before us both by example and precept. 

aiKl meanness » s * nce rity and guile, simplicity and 

of par e y nt S oTI U l!r S f\ and u ChUrlishneSS ’ thc love of friend > of kin > 
servant discioV' *° * the re,ations betwee " m ^ter and 
—there is absr/ M eacher ’ buyer and scller . kin g and subject, 
in this librarv of *" * ^ , P ° iat morals or manners upon which 

Th ; e n° r find infambi ° 

h “ learnt more than the 2e He ha ‘° ld ‘ f °" 0win S talc 
which should last him u- rr • C ias receive ^ a moral lesson 

"Abram said o Lot" We I H 'h “ d d ° ubtl “ s wiU 

Lot, We had better part, you choose a piece 
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of land first and then I will choose one after/ So Lot looked 
around him and he saw a nice fruitful piece of land, and he said, 
I will have that piece/ So Abram took the piece which was 
left, which was not so nice. But the land that Lot chose was 
full of wicked people.” 

This is a subject too profound for the present paper, but let 
us say that the theology ol the children derived, straight from the 
Bible story, is refreshing in these days of many questionings. 
Knowing how the mind reverts to early impressions, one feels 
that there cannot be too much pains taken with the Bible teach- 
ing, which should be as the warp in and out of which the child 
weaves other knowledge and other thought. It is pleasant to be 
able to say that the Bible teaching our “scholars” receive from 
their parents and governesses is particularly good. 

Next after the Bible narratives in ethical value ranks history ; 
and because Britain has had no Plutarch amongst its chroniclers, 
we must give the place of honojur to Greek (or Roman) history 
as told in Plutarch’s Lives , “to help the children to realise 
how personal and intimate is the relation of the individual to the 
State.” The stories from Plutarch are extremely well told, and 
show that children are able to follow the old-time moralist as he 
traces conduct to character and character again to conduct. 

Perhaps natural history is the least successfully done of the 
studies set in our school, so very rarely are we told anything 
which the children have seen with their own eyes. Do children 
keep tadpoles, and silkworms, and caterpillars in these days ? 
Very few have given us the results of their own observations. 
We have many capital descriptions from books, and that is 
better than nothing, but the very essence of natural history is 
that it should, so far as possible, be drawn direct from Nature, 
In some cases — the poverty of the teaching in this subject is 
very marked ; a boy who tells much and well about Aristides 
the Just can only say of a horse that it has four legs and one 
head ! That boy deserves never to sit astride a horse! I 1 lowers 
fare much better than animals. Wild flowers are, on the whole, 
well mounted and described. Surely it is not too much to ex- 
pect that every boy and girl should, before the age of twelve, 
have formed a little herbarium of the wild flowers in their own 
neighbourhood, nicely pressed and mounted, and carefully 
described. 

Of Swedish drill [and calisthenics we get fairly good reports 
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from parents ; they say the children knot* the exerases perfectly, 
and do them promptly, but they do.not say whether each exer- 
cise is done with due muscular effort ; this is an important point ; 
mere movement without effort vyill not afford the carefully 
graduated muscular training at which Swedish Drill aims. 

& In French, we have invited parents to take a bold plunge, and 
they have responded delightfully. " But they have never learned 
— - ^ in ” cn„o tErs cnrnrispH mother of children of eight and 


y IldVC -- * 

any French,” says the surprised mother of children of eight and 
e, when she is asked to have her children taught, orally, say 

r T " T - .nr* n 4- /a 14 C\\\T (*\7 f*V till P 


nine, when she is asked to Have Her cnnaren taugnr, orany, say 
forty lines of a French tale during a term. However, she tries, 
and is surprised to find at the end of the term that the children 
know these forty lines quite well, and not only so, but they know 
the words and phrases so well that they can construct other 
sentences with them. It is a delightful surprise to the parents 
to find that the children possess quite a considerable French 
vocabulary, aud have none of the miserable insular mauvaise 
honte in saying foreign words upon which the French of many of 
us makes shipwreck ; and this, because they do not learn to read 
1' rench, but learn it from the lips of one who can speak it. 

We have spoken of the junior classes in the Parents' Review 
School, because a little notice of the work in these classes may 
afford useful hints to parents who do not join the school. We 
have not space to say much of the work of the senior classes, 
but just one word about the work of Class IV. may be helpful 
to gir s studying at home ; in this class, equal work is taken in 
rench, German, and English history and literature, and the 
papers in each language are worked out in that language. 

safe torf nym », 0 *ii erSl J OU,d think ° n readin 2 this P a per, that it is 
'parent* h ° UrS ° f WOrk > let us add a rule of the 

school : Sch °° Whlch should be the rule of every home 

o? U t r i S ShOU f ,d be at thC diSPOSaI 
five, for examnlp t u ’ ° f these ’ from two o’clock till 

bad weather Brisk^ Tori OUt -° f - doors « all but ve,y 

be the rule of the Homl V^ ? mp ® leiSUre and freedom should 

time must be left undone^rvu lhe W ° rk " 0t donc in itsown 

with arrears, and they shm 1 i dl en should not be embarrassed 

of time, and that there ‘ U lave a du e sense of the importance 

in its 0 ; n time ” “ “° ° ther time for work not done 
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THOSE HOLY FIELDS: 

BEING SUNDAY EVENING THOUGHTS FOR OUR CHILDREN 

CONCERNING 

“ Those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 

By the Rf.v. C. H. Chase. 


XIV. 

THE FURTHER SHORE. 

“ The country of the Gadarenes.” — St. Mark v. i. 

i \ q ' Not many visitors to the Holy Land cross over the Lake, or 
Sea, of Galilee, to the further shore. Several of our party take 
a small boat and row to the other side, exactly opposite the 
town of Tiberias. Landing on the pebbly beach, the green 
slope is soon noticed , for here the hills shelve down almost to 
the~water’s"edge. With little doubt this must be the spot where 
the swine, startled by the spirits of evil, ran down the precipice, 
and perished in the watersy After a short but rather steep walk 
some caves are seen in the rocky sides of the hills. On closer 
inspection these turn out to be tombs — rock tombs. They are 
each divided into two chambers, an outer and an inner chamber. 
Here it was, in all probability, that the poor men possessed 
with the evil spirits had their dwelling — living in the outer 
chamber while the dead were laid in stone coffins hollowed out 
of the solid rock in the chamber within. 

Near by are considerable ruins of an old city, one of those ten 


